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general bearing can be understood. A series of appen¬ 
dices con aining vocabularies of the Salar, and San-Ch’uan 
T’u-jen languages, a list of the plants met with, compiled 
by ■ Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, a table of latitudes and 
altitudes, and a few meteorological statistics, in some 
measure makes up for the defects of the diary form. The 
index, which is. all-impbrtant in a book of this kind, is 
unsatisfactory; the entries are numerous enough, but 
they are not descriptive. The mere facts that snow is 
referred to on twenty-eight specified pages, and sand¬ 
stone on forty, does not assist the reader'in the way a 
well-arranged index should. On the other hand, the illus¬ 
trations are excellent, and leave nothing to be desired, 
except indeed that they were more numerous. 

A map, on the generous scale of thirty-two miles to an 
inch, gives details of the route, but it is confined to Mr. 
Rockhill’s own surveys, all outside being left blank. 

Mr. Rockhill left Pekin in the hope of crossing Tibet 
from north to south, by a road leading to India, without 
touching Lhasa territory. He accordingly made his way 
through Mongolia, passing by Ordos and Alashan, up 
the valley of the Yellow River to Hsi-ning, and collecting 
the necessary material for a long desert journey, he left 
Lusar (Kumbum) on February 17, 1892, passed west¬ 
ward through the marshes of Tsaidam, and at the 
Naichi Gol, on May 17, turned south-westward with 
guides who had agreed to take him across the mountains 
to the Tengri-nor. It was a severe journey : grass for 
the horses and mules was often scarce ; snow fell at 
midsummer, and herds of wild-yaks and wild-asses were 
the only living creatures to be seen. The snow-line 
appeared to be about 17,000 feet, but no glaciers were to 
be seen on any of the mountains. At length, on July 6, 
after three days’ travelling without food, supporting life 
only on tea, the party sighted the tents of the Namru 
Tibetans, about two days’ journey from the Tengri-nor. 
Here there was safety from starvation, but the tribe 
being under the government of Lhasa, the inevitable 
result followed. The tribe mustered sixty or eighty 
armed men, and with the utmost courtesy the head men, 
reinforced by officials from Lhasa, forbade any advance 
southward. After much talking, Mr. Rockhill secured 
the alternative of returning as he came, or going east¬ 
ward to China vid Tarchien-lu, which was reached on 
October 1 By avoiding the high road, Mr. Rockhill 
succeeded in surveying a good deal of new country, 
and he made many most interesting observations 
on the people, who in south-eastern Tibet are much 
more liberal and enlightened than in the neighbourhood 
of Lhasa. 

On returning to Shanghai the traveller found that in 
the eleven months since he had left it he had travelled 
8000 miles, of which he had surveyed 3400 miles, and 
crossed 69 passes, all more than 14,500 feet above the 
sea. Three hundred photographs were taken, and be¬ 
tween three and four hundred ethnological specimens 
collected. The journey was in fact a great and a suc¬ 
cessful one, though it led to no sensational discoveries ; 
and we believe that the work of the American traveller 
from the east will bear the closest comparison with 
that of the Russian explorers from the north, and the 
British and Indian surveyors from the south. 

Hugh Robert Mill. 


MIND AND BODY. 

The Philosophy of Mind; an Essay in the Metaphysics 
of Psychology. By G. T. Ladd, Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in the Yale University. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1895.) 

ROF. LADD’S latest book opens with two excellent 
chapters on the connection between psychology and 
the philosophy of mind, which lead one to hope great 
things of the rest of the work. It is refreshing to find an 
author deliver an energetic and effective protest against 
the “ water-tight compartment ” theory—that science, 
and even the science of psychology, can get on without 
metaphysics—and then turn round and declare in favour 
of a good healthy realism. It is a psychological fact 
which is well worth keeping in mind, that we all naturally 
are, and, even in spite of philosophic training, in our 
ordinary life remain, dualistic realists. This metaphysical 
position is implied in all the language of science ; so 
that, in particular, it is well-nigh impossible to interpret 
the results of psycho-physics in any other sense. His 
arguments against the view of consciousness as a mere 
series of passive states, which he attributes to Prof. James, 
are well worthy of attention, and further great expecta¬ 
tions will be raised in the mind of the reader by the 
heading of the fifth chapter—“The consciousness of 
identity, and so-called double consciousness.” For surely 
it is time that professed psychologists should give up 
ignoring the alleged facts of multiple personality and the 
various phenomena connected with “ suggestion ” and 
“ hypnotism.” Whence are we to learn about the psycho¬ 
logical import of these things if not from them? But 
the expectation is unfortunately doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. After making some show of attacking the question, 
and expressing a pious belief that “ the explanation of 
double-consciousness, when the facts are ascertained and 
the explanation is made, will be found in extension rather 
than reversal of the principles already known to apply 
to the normal activity of body and mind ” (p. 168), he 
“ feels obliged for the present to maintain a position of 
reserve.” He admits, indeed, that if an individual should 
alternate from one condition to another, between which no 
actual connection by way of self-consciousness, memory, 
or thought could be traced (and, presumably, a fortiori., 
if both conditions should co-exist and manifest them- 
themselves by different channels, e.g. by speech and 
so-called “ automatic ” writing), we should have a true 
case of “ double Ego.” But he goes on to declare that 
“no such case, so far as the evidence is as yet sifted 
and understood, has ever occurred.” It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that a professor of psychology has never come 
across the evidence ; we can, therefore, only suppose 
that he relies upon the efficacy of his saving clause ; for 
such cases have certainly been reported in abundance, 
though it may be that the evidence with respect to them 
is not yet thoroughly “ sifted and understood.” 

The main thesis of the book, however, is the duality 
of body and mind ; or, at least, the defence of natural 
dualism against such rival theories as Prof. Ladd con¬ 
ceives to be arrayed against it. It may, however, fairly 
be doubted whether any materialist, spiritualist, or 
monist would recognise his own theory among the dum¬ 
mies which Prof. Ladd puts up to knock down again. 
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He admits, in a note, that it 'S not likely that any one 
could be found to espouse the cause of what he calls 
materialism. The most effective answer he has to 
give to “ monistic spiritualism,” that if consistently 
argued out it would lead to solipsism, applies rather 
to idealism than to the animism against which the 
rest of his argument is directed. To his polemic 
against monism it might be objected, as to that against 
materialism, that no one would be found to defend the 
views attacked—at least, surely no one who believed, 
not only in body and mind, but in a third entity also, 
which is neither (even if this entity is “ unknown and un¬ 
knowable”), could call himself a Monist. Monism, as 
ordinarily understood, is the view, or hypothesis, that 
the Trciger of conscious states is just the brain, and 
nothing else, and conversely that consciousness is a 
manifestation or aspect of certain brain activities. No 
third being is required where not even two are postulated. 
The rest of the argument against monism is to the effect 
that the supposed psycho-physical parallelism is not com¬ 
pletely proven—which may be admitted—and even that in 
some cases it can be shown not to exist, a point on which 
Prof. Ladd’s arguments hardly seem conclusive. The 
weakest part of the argument, however, is the implied 
idea, so common in philosophical discussions, that a meta¬ 
physical theory to be accepted ought to be capable of rigid 
demonstration, instead of being of the nature of an hypo¬ 
thesis postulated to explain the facts of consciousness, 
which can never be absolutely proved, but may be believed 
in with greater or less strength of conviction. It is therefore 
no argument against the monistic hypothesis to say we 
cannot yet, and probably never will be able to, trace the 
psycho-physical parallelism everywhere. 

The most curious thing in the book remains, however, 
to be told. In its last pages the author admits not only 
that “ this dualism is not the final word,” but that “ it must 
undoubtedly be dissolved in some ultimate monistic 
solution" ! And it must be a little annoying to the 
monists, whom he has so bitterly attacked, to find that this 
is a problem which “ this treatise hands over to the larger 
and all-inclusive domain of philosophy.” 

Edward T. Dixon. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Story of “ Primitive” Man. By Edward Clodd. Pp. 

206. (London : George Newnes, Limited, 1895.) 

A book such as this forms a useful stepping-stone to 
higher knowledge; it creates interest, and develops a 
desire for further information, therefore it possesses the 
chief qualities that go to make a good book for the 
average man. For the reader who wishes to know more 
about the subject than can be compressed in two 
hundred small pages, a list of books is given at the end 
of the volume. The illustrations are numerous, but some 
of these are badly printed. The text is very attractively 
written, scarcely a sentence being beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the popular mind. Though the story is briefly 
told, we have no doubt it will prove interesting to a 
wide citcle of readers. It may be well to point out 
that the remarks with reference to the chipped flints 
found m what was believed to be an Upper Miocene 
deposit in Further India (pp. 23, 24), will need modifi¬ 
cation when the book comes to a second edition, the 
bed in which the flints occur having been shown to be 
Pliocene (see Nature, vol. li. p. 608V 
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Britain's Naval Power. By Hamilton Williams. (Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan, 1894.) 

This little volume ought to prove very useful to those 
who wish to know the chief events in the rise of Britain’s 
naval power, without having to plod through details 
of little consequence. All the great battles are described, 
and plans of the actions are supplied with them. Cele¬ 
brated single actions are also mentioned, and although, 
as the author himself states, some parts require revision 
and slight corrections, the volume is altogether a light 
and readable history of the first line of defence, to be com¬ 
mended to every one who desires to know something 
about naval battles without undertaking a systematic 
study of the subject. 

Portraits beriihmter Naturforscher. (Wien und Leipzig: 

A. Pichler’s Witwe and Sohn.) 

The forty-eight portraits which, with short biographical 
sketches, make up this album, represent well-known men 
of science of the past and the present. With one or two 
exceptions, the plates are finely engraved from good por¬ 
traits. Among our own countrymen in the collection are 
Darwin, Faraday, Sir William Herschel, Newton, Lord 
Kelvin (who is given his old and better-known name), 
and Tyndall. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
■manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Discovery of Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica. 

The island of Jamaica, at the time of its discovery by 
Columbus in 1494, is estimated to have been inhabited by about 
600,000 natives, belonging to the race of the Arawaks—a people 
of simple habits and of a peaceable disposition. The barbarous 
and cruel treatment of these Indians by their Spanish conquerors, 
so rapidly decreased their numbers, that in 1655, the date of the 
conquest of the island by the English, it is probable that not a 
single specimen of the original type of inhabitant remained alive. 
Very little was left-behind as a record that ever such a race 
existed here. A few pieces of earthenware showing very primi¬ 
tive ornamentation, and a few flint implements and beads, are 
practically all that remain to represent their arts and manu¬ 
factures. Parts of the interior of the country are formed of 
Miocene limestone, and in this, many caves are to be found. 
Most of them have, however, yielded little of interest. In 
one, at Pedro Bluff, the only two aboriginal skulls hitherto 
known were found. These were submitted to Sir William 
Flower, and show a frontal compression with corresponding 
lateral expansion, a deformation produced artifically during 
infancy by the former inhabitants of the West Indian islands. 
A kitchen-midden at Northbrook, investigated by Lady Blake, 
has yielded pieces of ancient pottery, flint implements, shells, and 
bones of the Jamaica coney, Capromys brachyurus, Hill. 

Great interest has been aroused in the island within the past 
few weeks by the discovery of a cave containing the skeletons of 
at least twenty-four individuals ; the ages varying from that of a 
child with the permanent dentition not yet appearing, to that of 
aged persons with the teeth-sockets obliterated. Many of the 
skulls in their depressed frontal region resemble those from 
Pedro Bluff, and are, no doubt, aboriginal' in type. There is, 
however, considerable variation in the amount of compression. 
Four of the skulls have been taken to England by Mr. 
Cundall, the Secretary of the Jamaica Institute, to be submitted 
to Sir William Flower. 

A somewhat shattered canoe, about 7 feet long and i| feet 
wide, made of cedar-wood, was lying above many of the 
skeletons. An outer portion of the trunk of an arbor-vitce, pro¬ 
bably serving at one time as a “mortar,” scarcely shows any 
signs of decay, as a result of the three or four hundred years it may 
have been in the cave. Among the remains were also obtained 
the perfect skulls and other parts of the skeleton of two 
coneys; two large marine shells ( Fusus and MUrex), soft 
parts of which are still eaten by the natives ; numerous land 
shells (Helix), and insect remains. 
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